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Sundry Hotes and Aotices, 


7 VERY thing out of doors looks 
- fresh and smiling these days.— 
June finds the world up and 
dressed and ready to welcome 
her, as she was scarcely ever before 
\, welcomed. The blue grass is up to the cat- 
tle’s eyes, on the plains, the corn is ready for 
the hoe, strawberries have become almost too 
common to tempt purchasers, the wheat fields 
show a tinge of their golden blue, and every 
body says we are having a wonderful promise 
of plenty. Our Platform and Candidate are receiving 









| purchased grounds near Indianopolis, and are going 
| forward to put up permanent fixtures. 
| 


| Excerston Horse Farr—The Geauga Co. Agri- 
cultural Society advertize the great horse public, that 
, they will hold a Horse Show on the grounds of the 
Society at Burton, on the 3d, 4th and 5th days of July. 
| This exhibitfon is in the hands of the right kind of 
men, and in a region of country which ensures a rous- 
|ing time and an attendance of famous steeds. We 
notice upon the bills that our tall friend, Con. SPENCER, 
| is Superintendent of Horses, and D. L. Pore is Super- 
|intendent of the Grounds. The Old Hoss Editor of 


| the Ohio Cultivator is also advertized for a speech on 


| the occasion. 


SHEEP PEDDLERS IN CALIFORNIA.—Since the re- 


the cordial support of all parties, and we feel more | pudiation of the Yankee sheep peddlers in Ohio and 
than ever, that they will be elected by a tremendous | other Western States, they have opened upon the Pa- 
majority, and then the Ohio Cultivator shall be the | cific, where the people of the Golden State are likely 
official organ of the Government, and every mother’s | to try the virtues of the Cornwall Finish. We hope 
son and daughter of its subscribers, shall belong to the | they will have a good time of it. The war begins to 


Cabinet. 


Tne AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1859, is going 
rapidly through the press of the State Printer, and the 
first 100 pages are upon our table. The size and style 
are the same as the Report for 1856. Mr. Kurprart 
is engaged on a careful study of the condition of agri- 
culture in Ohio, from the earliest authentic dates to 


the present time; which if he can get at the facts in | 


sufficient amount, will be a most valuable contribution 
to our industrial and productive history, besides being 
a legitimate topic for presentation in the Report. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES are taking the field 
in good earnest, as our list of Fairs will show, though 





we presume that our list does not show half the ap- 
pointments already made. In these days of Conven- | 
tions, Ratifications, &c., the Agricultural Societies will 
become eclipsed, unless the constant friends of the 


open in the papers. 


INSECT PESTS are very plenty and troublesome this 
season. The Curculio has been holding high festival 
among the plums, and has left his crescent on most of 
the fruit. It is too late to speak of remedies for this 
year, and nothing new has been discovered in the way 
of a preventive, better than jarring the trees and catch- 
ing the little Turk upon a white sheet. 

Green Lice infest many young fruit trees. These 
may be dislodged by burning tobacco under the trees 
in a still evening or morning. Do the same to the 
house and other pot plants which are infested. 

For Cucumber Bugs take a frame 12 or 15 inches 
square and six inches high, open at top and bottom, 
set it around the hill of vines. and smear the top edge 
of the frame all around with coal tar. 


Tue CnHickEeNs may get lousy. Take thin lard or 


cause keep a steady eye upon their duty. Of the So-| sweet oil, rub a little upon the top of the head and 
cieties which have kindly remembered the Ohio Cul-| neck, under the wings, and around the vent. A good 
tivator on their premium lists, we make further honor- | preventive of lice on fowls, is to furnish good wallow- 
able mention of—Trumbull, Tuscarawas, Union, Put- | ing places in fine sand and ashes. Lv’s Game hen, 
nam, Licking, Crawford, Champaign, and Salem. We which went to setting on her nest of seventeen eggs, 
are prepared to acknowledge the like favor from others in Feb. and came off the 12th of March, weaned her 
to any extent, as soon as they are reported to us. brood early, now as large as pheasants—and on the 


INDIANA STATE Farr—After a prosperous location | 24th of May went upon her second nest of seventeen 


of the Indiana State Fair at Indianopolis, some of the 
leaders of the Society were troubled with the maggot 
of change, and last year took the Fair to New Albany, 
where the treasury of the Board, like that of ours in 
Ohio, suffered acollapse. But in Indiana, unlike Ohio, 


eggs. A smart bird is Madame Cleopatra. Com- 
mend us to game chickens for enterprize and good 
sense. 


Srump-PuLLteR Screw.—Mr. Howell, who wrote 
about stump-pullers in last No., says the cost of his 





this cured the notion of itineracy, and the Board have large screw was $48, instead of $88 as the types had it. 
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Cattle Disease in Massachusetts. 





~~ 


About a year ago several cattle were imported into 
Massachusetts from Germany, which proved to be in- 
fected with a lung disease long known in Europe, and 
which is now known here as pleuro-pneumonia. On 
the appearance of this disease last winter, so great 
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work. The topic is one whose contemplation 
brings over the mind deep feelings of sadness. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in 
the Town Hall of North Brookfield, and the Rev. 
C. C. Sewell, of the Norfolk Co. Ag. Society was 
called to the Chair. Speeches were made by 


sat tin Resa eae delegates from different parts of the Common- 
rot the oli ' » Legislature of Mase tts , 

Pea, OSS Se: Se ee ee approval of the work of the Com- 
appropriated $10,000 to its eradicat'on, by appointing 


a Commission to examine and slaughter all the in- 


missioners. ‘The entirely inadequate appropria- 


sa z ae tion made by the Legislature, to be expended by 
fected animals. The Commissioners have found the tue Camden: te tin eel Oe 
work of more magnitude than was supposed, and me disease, has called for the raising of a guarantee 
State is aroused to save their fine herds from utter ex- hol, to cnatle itn ts proceed sh sake weil, 
tinction. The following is from a correspondent to the 


Country Gentleman: 


THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


of not less than $60,000. The meeting adopted 
resolutions approving this, having no doubt that 
the next Legislature will make the necessary ap- 


The State Commissioners charged with the|propriation. Thus stands the record at present. 
bloody work of exterminating the cattle malady, It is hoped that success will crown the laudable 
imported into Massachusetts about a year since, efforts making to exterminate one of the worst 
held a meeting in North Brookfield on Wednes-|™aladies that has ever befallen the cattle raisers 

: 5 Ky i » . . . 
day, the 9th inst., appointed for meeting delega- | of the = Old Commonwealth.” Should it be suf- 
tions from the various County Societies to consult fered to spread over this country, as it has over 
as to the expediency, among other things, of Europe, no one can make any adequate estimation 
holding cattle fairs the coming Autumn. Com-| 0! the injury it would be to cattle breeders and 
missioners Walker and Lathrop were present, and | g'aziers, unless it be such as have lived in Europe 

s a . ‘ . . « >t 2ece ite ay = > 4 +c Dy 
delegates from about half of the County Societies, and witnessed its ravages there. Now is the 
comprising, also, members of the Board of Agri- time to study prevention and thorough eradica- 
culture, with several prominent gentlemen, among |tion—a work that should be faithfully performed, 


whom was Mr. John A. Taintor of Hartford. 





though it should cost the killing of every herd in 


Several herds were examined and several ani- Worcester and Middlesex counties, where the 
mals were killed, all showing unmistakable devel- disease has prevailed. : ; 
opment of the pleuro-pneumonia. A new case | Strange and incredible as it may seem—both 
was reported in Sturbridge—the disease having |'" view of present facts and the testimony of 
been carried thither by a cow purchased in the |"UMerous veterinarians and others of England 
infected district. One consolatory fact attends |aod Europe, Veterinarians, $0 called, have denied 
every case of pleuro-pneumonia thus far, which that the pleuro-pneumonia epizootic 8 contagious 
inspires the Commissioners with hope, to wit, that —this too, in view of the demonstrative fact, that 
not a case has occurred that is not directly trace-|"0t a solitary case of the disease has occurred 


able, either to Belmont, or the “ infected district 


” 


without exposure, and hundreds have from expos- 


of the Brookfields, rumors to the contrary not-|"¥Fe, as the history of the malady in Belmont and 


withstanding. 


North Brookfield and vicinity do most incontro- 


It appears from a statement made, that this fatal vertibly confirm and prove. 


epizootic was first introduced into this country in 
1847, by a farmer in New Jersey, Mr. Thomas | says: 
Richardson. He discovered it among his import- 


The editor of the Homestead, (Conn.,) of May 17, 














Sick at heart, we bade good-bye to the poor 


ed stock, and before other herds were exposed, | people of North Brookfield on Thursday evening 
knowing the malignant type of the disease, he im-| last, after having spent most of the day among 
mediately killed his whole stock, valued at $10,000, | them, passing from farm to farm with the com- 


a most noble act. He lately wrote to a gentleman 
in North Brookfield, that the only way to get rid 
of the malady, is to kill every herd which has 
been exposed. Some of the farmers assert that 
the disease has been conveyed by moving the hay 


from a barn where the cattle were diseased. 


More than 400 head of cattle have already been 
killed, and as many more, probably, stand upon 
the condemned list. The pleuro-pneumonia is 
the all-absorbing topic here, and no wonder, for 
the farms in this fine agricultural region are rap- 
idly becoming herdless. Instead of the cattle 
upon the hills and the cows coming home at 5 Pp. m., 
to be milked as formerly, now may be seen the 
yawning graves soon to receive the bodies of the 
working oxen, spared until Saturday, the 12th 
inst., in order that the farmers may finish their 


missioners, and seeing herd after herd of fine, 
healthy-looking animals condemned to immediate 
slaughter, and having the most abundant evidence 
of the necessity for the action taken by the com 
missioners. 

Up to the night previous to our visit the total 
number of animals killed was 508. All the ani- 
mals in the herds examined had been previously 
numbered, and their value appraised. Those 
showing evident marks of disease are not paid for 
by the State, but others are. When any animals 
are found evidently diseased, as shown by percus- 
sion upon the thorax, some in the herd are killed, 
their lungs examined, and if, as has invariably 
been the case, the disease is seen upon the lungs, 
the whole herd is condemned to be killed. The 
farmer has graves or a pit dug, where it is most 
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convenient, and the cattle are driven thither, 
slaughtered, their lungs examined, and every par- 
ticle of the beast, even to hide and shoes, buried 
five feet deep. 

The facts with relation to this terrible malady 
most noticeable and to be borne in mind are : 


Ist. Jt is in the highest degree contagious, at- 
tacking animals who come near enough to diseas- 
ed animals to inhale their breath, or at least, near | 
enough to be within the sphere of their influence. | 
Whether this is ten feet or ten rods we do not 
know; but, thus far, not a single case has been 
discovered where the animal had not been expos- 
ed by proximity to those afterwards known to be 
diseased. It is not an epidemic like cholera, nor’ 
is it communicated in the air, by means of some-| 
thing in the air, and foreign to the diseased ani- 
mals; but it is supposed, with pretty strong evi- 
dence, that the contagion is communicated in the 
clothing of men, the hay, ete., which has been ex- 
posed among the diseased animals. 

2d. Itis certain death. No animal after hav- 
ing been exposed has been known to recover ;| 
though they in some cases remain in apparently | 
good health for months. Remedies are useless ; | 
in some cases perhaps alleviating the acute form | 
of the disease, but of no permanent avail. 

3d. The disease is confined to the lungs and 
the pleura, which is the membrane, which lines | 


a 


next autumn. ‘To correct misapprehension it is 
proper to say, that the disease is not an epidemic, 
and is only communicated like other infectious or 
contagious diseases. Stories of its outbreak in 
different parts of the country are being continual- 
ly started without foundation, and serve only to 
increase the fear which already pervades the 
people. 





~~ see 


Castrating and Docking Lambs, 





These operations should be performed in good 
weather. Get up your ewes and lambs in the 


latter part of the afternoon in a dry yard or shed. 


Drive them into a pen where you can select out 
the lambs without raising them much. As you 
pick off the lambs put them in a snug pen, and 
let the ewes out in the yard. If the weather is 
pretty hot let the lambs cool off before disturbing 
them further. If convenient, have a man to 
hand them out to another persen who holds the 
lamb in such a position as suits the operator, who 
should now with a suitable instrument (I use a 
sharp shoe knife) first mark the ear and then take 
off the tail with a quick blow. Let the lamb go 
and he will find his mother, and after suckling, 
both the ewe and lamb will lie down; the muti- 
lated member will then stop bleeding. 
them in the yard over night. 

In about six or ten day after this, bring up the 


Keep 


the cavity in which each lung plays. This pleura) ewes and lambs as before in the latter part of the 
is “reflected” upon the lung, and forms the thin, | afternoon, drive them in a close pen and select 
delicate “tunie” which invests each lobe and sub-| out the ram lambs and those that want tailing. 
lobe of the lungs. How the disease originates and| Have a man to hand out the lambs to an assist- 
progresses is not known. ant, who should be seated upon a low stool or 

The Boston Cultivator, of May 19th, says : | — The assistant should take the lamb by the 

The Pleuro-Pneumonia is still making ravages | hind legs, one of them in each hand, and place 


among the cattle of North Brookfield and adjoin- | 
ing towns. In view of the alarming spread of the | 
disease, a special meeting of the Board of Agri-| 
culture was held on Tuesday last, at which a 
memorial was submitted by Dr. Loring in behalf 
of the Commissioners, comprising a summary of) 
facts in regard to the extent of the disease, the | 
number of animals already destroyed, with sug-| 
gestions as to the proper means to be used for its 
extermination. It appears that the disease has) 
lately developed itself in quarters where it was | 
unexpected—a result which is said is attributable | 
to animals having been transferred from infected | 
herds, though the fact of such transfer has not, 
till lately, come to the knowledge of the Commis- | 
sioners. It even appears that one large herd was_ 
sold at auction, after several of its original mem- | 
bers had died from the disease, and that some of) 
the animals which had been exposed were sent to 
Brighton market and there sold! We forbear, for | 
the present, to comment on these startling facts. | 
Dr. Loring stated that 750 cattle had been slaugh- | 
tered by the Commissioners, about twenty-five per 
cent. of which would be paid for by the State.—_ 


the lamb on his back, with the rump in the man’s 
lap, and his head against his breast, as this will 
be found the most convenient position for the ope- 
ration. The ewes and lambs should be kept in 
the yard over night. Inthe morning the lambs 
will go off as smart and lively as if nothing had 
occurred. 

Docking and castrating should not be perform- 
ed at the same time, as the operations togeth- 
er are too severe for the lambs. I think docking 
the more severe operation of the two. 

These operations are often performed in the 
morning, and the sheep then turned to pasture. 
The ewes are hungry and ramble about in search 
for food, and the poor mutilated lamb has to drag 
along after its dam, the hot sun and exercise often 
causing the loss of much blood. 

If any sheep grower will try this plan once, I 
think if he is possessed of any human feelings he 
he will not again perform these operation in the 
morning.— Stock Journal. 


ee 


Southern Clemont. 


The farmers generally are done planting their 
corn and its coming up finely; but in old clover 





The Board of Agriculture passed a resolution fields the cut-worm is using it up pretty badly. 
against holding a State cattle show the present Oats never looked better at this time of the sea- 
year, and also one advising the county and dis- son. Meadows promise a heavy yield of hay. 
trict societies to omit neat cattle in their exhibitions’ Apples, I think, will be a tolerable crop, unless 
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they drop off from the effects of the late frosts. 
Peaches, a pretty fair crop. Plums and other 
smaller fruit, plenty. Wheat in our section of 
the country is being used up badly with the fly; 
I have examined fields within the last few days 
that heretofore looked well, and find that it can’t 
possibly make one-fourth of an average crop. I 
hope your numerous correspondents throughout 
the country will examine their wheat fields and 
report through the Cultivator. ; 
G. W. Hoover. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hiow to Plow. 


Boys, small boys, are often ambitious to get 
hold of the plow handles. Allow me to say that 
a good farmer cannot afford to have a boy plow 
for him. In the first place it is not boy’s work, 
to follow a team all day or even a half day; then 
he cannot mend aalk by pulling the plow back, 
he cannot turn a corner properly for want of 
strength in his arms, and if he follows the plow 
much, he never will have straight legs—so much 
for the boy. 

Plowing needs to be done in the best manner 
to insure a crop; any after culture, for corn for 
instance, cannot retrieve bad plowing in the first 
place. I see very many fields, where farmers 
have for years commenced plowing on the outside, 
and continued to do so, until they have raised 
quite a bank, and fairly dug out the center; this 
should never be done. If your field is level and 
even and you must plow in lands, have them of 
even width, plowing out and back-furrowing 
alternately, and never cross-plow. And just here 
I would remark, that in the old countries the land 
is always plowed in one and the same direction 
and my own experience has taught me, that it is 
acorrect practice, always leaving the land more 
mellow and better disintegrated and I think that 
is the object of plowing at all, where cross-plow- 
ing will cause the land full of lumps and clods. 

We, in Illinois, did follow this practice some, 
because in our loamy soil which is naturally light 
and mellow and before we had such perfect plows 
as at present, the plows would scour better. If 
your lands, however, are rolling and naturally sur- 
face-drained, avoid dead furrows as much as pos- 
sible. A very good way to do this, I have found 
the following to be: Find the center of your 
piece—take as many paces east and west as half 
the width of your land north and south, then com- 
mence to back-furrow in the center and keep it 
up until your land is finished. Or if, for instance, 
you have small grain on your land—mark the 
points of your last turn with the reaper, by two 
stakes, and these will form a correct guide for 
your next plowing. In preparing land for small 
grain a strip of land four times as long, as it is 
wide is reaped a good deal quicker than a square 
piece. It requires less turning and the machine 
can do better work and it is not so apt to make 
your team fret. But the greatest mistake in 
plowing is this,—to make a fourteen inch plow 
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turn eighteen inches, or to cut and cover. Now 
I take a fourteen inch plow and cut twelve inches, 
plowing from eight to ten inches deep, and the 
consequence is like this :—said one of my tenants 
to me—* I never saw such land as yours; why, 
our plows went in all over and would hardly 
scour at that”—I had nearly three hundred 
bushels of oats from five acres of this same land 
last year; this year it has been planted to corn 
which is up this tenth day of May, and I hope to 
reap more reward of good plowing. But says 
the reader :—*“ My dear sir! you have not told 
us anything new!” Very well; I did not prom- 
ise to do so, and if you practice good and correct 
plowing, this article was not written for you. In 
the hope some one may be inclined to take this 
matter into consideration and be made to think 
about it, I subscribe Yours ete., 
Otp Firkin. 

Oregon, Iil., May, 1860. 
*2eoer- —_ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Various Items From Southern Ohio. 


Farmers are generally too busy to write in corn 
planting time. So am I, but we have a good rain 
to-day which will help wheat if it is not used up 
with Hessian. Wheat can’t be a good crop in Law- 
rence. Apples promise well—Rome Beautys 
very full; other kinds generally fair show.— 
Brackens are 3 to ? inch in diameter, and make 
very excellent currant pies. High water and dry 
weather have retarded farm work much, but I 
think crops will be in in time. 

Deadening Bushes—I write to tell persons 
who are bothered with willow, black locust, mul- 
berry, or probably Osage orange, to peel them 
for a foot or two above ground to near the ground, 
from the last of May to the middle of June, or 
probably if dry weather sets in, the last week in 
June will kill most certainly, but the earlier will 
rot soonest. Forest timber deadened or girdled 
in May will rot out sooner than later girdled, ex- 
cept perhaps beech, which if girdled when frozen 
in January, will rot out before you would expect it. 

Clearing up Woodlands.—Coal has become so 
abundant and cheap, and produce so high and 
needed, that woodlands, despite the poesy of 
“beautiful woodlands,” have become rather un- 
fashionable items to pay taxes on, especially such 
as will grow hay worth $18 per ton, or corn at 50 
cents per bushel, or Rome Beautys worth $2.25 
per barrel. 

Log Rolling for our Candidates.—I was at an 
old fashioned log rolling, a few days ago, the first 
for several years in this bottom. I have had a 
hand in log rolling for candidates before now, 
when some common candidate’s prospects depend- 
ed upon it, but this log rolling was a regular hand- 
spike one, for the advancement of your candidate, 
GEN. Prosperity, &c. 

Yankee Stone Fenccs.—Will not stone fences 
be much cheaper for 25 years of a farmer’s use, 
than wood or plank fence, especially when the 








stone is a little too plenty, as in this bend of the 
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Ohio? I think if we could import a few regular 
stun-piling Yankees, and keep them from getting 
too rich to work at making fence, it might still 
tend to the clearing up of our woodlands. 

Sheep Pastures.—The furnace men of this and 
Scioto, are fencing in 500 acre fields and clearing 
them up for sheep farms. Bond Seeley, Esq., of 
Buckhorn furnace, is the pioneer in the business. 
It is to be hoped he may do well so that those 
vast brush thickets may be made useful, or the 
land used to their destruction. 

How to Do It—JouvGe Reckarp is your vice- 
gerant in this bottom, and has done well in his 
mission, as your list for this place shows. The 
way the Judge does is to make out a list of those 
who are willing to take the Cultivator, forward it 
and the money, and they are sure to pay up their 
“ante” before reading it very long. 

GeorGe T. WALTON. 

Lawrence Co., May, 1860. 





The Soiling System, 
Or Stable and Yard Feeding the year round. 





Levi Bartlett of N. H., tells the Country Gentleman 
how Mr. Quincy, near Boston, manages his cows and 
manure: 


Mr. Quincy tells us what the three first great 
principles of successful farming are, viz., manure ; 
an! like an honest man, he practices what he 
preaches. Mr. Quincy practices the soiling system, 
or what is the same thing, keeps his large herd 
of milch cows, some fifty or more in number, in 
the hovel the year round—except they are turned 
into a large yard about two hours in the morning, 
and two in the afternoon, of each pleasant day. 
Through the summer season, the cows are mostly 
fed on green forage plants; consequently, the 
manure made by such succulent food is rich and 
watery. He has near his barn a very large and 
valuable deposite of peat or muck. The manure 
made by his cows is deposited in the barn-cellar 
until it is wanted for use. For absorbing the liq- 
uid portions, peat is used daily, taken from the 
swamp, after having been prepared by proper ex- 
posure to the sun, wind and frost. Fifty years ago 
his farm produced only 20 tons of hay annually ; 
it now cuts 300 tons, and he intends to increase 
his hay crop about 150 tons in a year or two more. 
He says, “in regard to keeping cows, the manure 
of a cow is of equal value with her milk—one cow 
will produce in a year, 34 cords of solid and the 
same of liquid manure ; this composted with twice 
its amount of muck, would increase the amount to 
21 cords of manure a year from one cow, the val- 
ue of which, allowing the shrinkage to be 12 per 
cent., would amount to $150.” 

Mr. Quincy estimates the manure at the price 
it sells for in Boston and vicinity, which is about 
eight dollars per cord. At Concord, N. H. it is 
worth about four dollars per cord. In some other 
towns it sells for two dollars per cord. These dif- 
ferent prices in manure would make a material 
difference in the profits of soiling milch cows. I 
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am not here advocating the soiling system for gen- 
eral practice among farmers. 

And then Mr. Bartlett tells how Deacon Kimball 
brought up a worn-out farm: 

A great many of our farmers who do not soil 
their cattle, do, as far as practicable, pursue a sim- 
ilar course to that practiced by Mr Quincy, and 
as far as the manure and increased hay and other 
crops are concerned, similar good results follow. 
In illustration of this, I will give the farm practice 
of one of our New-Hampshire farmers. I refer 
to Deacon Isaac Kimball of Temple. He is the 
owner of one of our rough, hilly farms, which, 
when he came into possession, some over 25 years 
ago, had been leased during the seven previous 
years, and of course, all that was done by the oc- 
cupant, was done with a view to present profit— 
in fact, the farm was badly run down, and the 
mowing fields over-run with bushes, briars, ete. 
The hay cut upon the farm barely sufficed to win- 
ter about twenty head of farm stock. But after 
a few years, he made such improvements as to 
keep through the winter about thirty-five head of 
cattle, two horses, and from forty to fifty sheep, 
and annually sell from two to three hundred dol- 
lars worth of hay. 

Under our common method of farming, the an- 
nual sales of such quantities of hay would, after 
a few years, prove most ruinous to the generality 
of our farms. But this is not the case with Dea- 
con Kimball’s farm. Late in September, 1857, I 
visited his farm, and carefully examined his crops, 
improvements, etc. The heavy growth of after- 
math, or second crop of grass in all his mowing 
fields, is the best possible evidence of high culture, 
and his example proves most conclusively, that 
under skillful farm management, “hay and milk” 
ean be sold from even our hilly upland farms, and 
yet their yet their fertility kept up and annually in- 
creased, without the purchase of foreign or domes- 
tic manures. The barn cellar, the swamp muck, 
the tieing up of the cows (17 in number,) at night 
through the year, explains all mystery in this mat- 
ter—if there is any. 

His barn is 160 feet in length, by 40 in width, 
with handsomely walled cellars under the whole ; 
these afford ample room for muck, manure, root 
crops, and storage of farm implements, ete. The 
milk of his herd of cows is sold. They are tied 
up in the hovels, standing upon a raised platform, 
in the rear of which is a deep and wide water 
tight gutter; every morning there is about, in 
bulk, twice the amount of muck mixed with the 
manure, and then through trap doors shovelled in- 
to the cellar—ready mixed for use—either as a 
top-dressing for his grass lands or for his hoed 
crops. He has two swamps upon his farm, which 
he has reclaimed. Excavating the ditches, drains 
the land; the muck is used for composting, and 
the reclaimed meadows afford a large amount of 


good hay. 


Reat difficulties are the best cure of imaginary 
ones, because God helps us in the real ones, and 
makes us ashamed of the others. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Improved Farming in Western N. Y. 


In gratitude for the information contained in 
the brief but graphic letters of your numerous 
farmer correspondents, I now contribute my mite 
to the general stock, for the encouragement of 
that rural progress, which, if it does not outstrip 
other progress of this fast age, it is at least warm- 
ed and jostled by it into an improving condition. 

We need no stronger evidence of the rapid 
improvement in the farm management here, and 
in Western N. Y. generally, than to note the im- 
mense number of drain tile made and sold at the 
two Tile Works in this village. Even the most 
unprogressive slovenly farmers, cannot entirely 
withstand the improvements and very profitable 
example of his neighbor: Hence, when he sees 
him get sixty bushels of oats from an acre, that 
would not produce hay or pasture, much less oats 
before it was tile drained, he is immediately 
stimulated to action and begins to lay tile. 

John Johnston says, farmers complain of a want 
of capital as an excuse for neglecting to drain ; 
when he began to underdrain he had no money, 
but the extra crop of every drained field, he says, 
more than paid for tiling the next, and so on for 
twenty consectutive years he has completed more 
than ten miles of tile drains. Farmers are now 
beginning in earnest to follow Mr. J.’s example ; 
the demand for tile for the last five years has so 
much increased, that improved machines which 
turn out tile four times as fast as the English pat- 
tern, have been invented, and the price of tile has 
fallen fifty per cent; two inch sole tile which are 
large enough for all lateral drains, are sold at $9 
per 1000 delivered at the Canal or Railroad De- 
pot, five per cent discount for cash: three inch 
horse shoe at $11.25, four inch at $13.50. The 
subsoil of Seneca County is generally a stiff cal- 
carious clay loam, so that even those fields which 
incline sufliciently to carry off surface water are 
much benefited by tile underdrains; standing 
both wet and drouth better. Here is a farmer 
so enthusiastic from the quickening effect of tile 
draining, that he says it is as good as manuring to 
put wheat ahead of the midge ; and if the midge 
leaves us as it did last season, we shall have as 
large wheat crops as ever and the price of farm 
lands will rise to $100 an acre. Wheat on all 
drained fields last season was of better quality 
and in larger yield than for twenty years before, 
and the present growing crop looks finely. The 
largest wheat and stock grower here, is John 
Johnston, the father of the draining. While 
farmers generally get a short crop of Meditera- 
nean wheat, Mr. J. rarely fails to get less than 
thirty bushels of White wheat to the acre and 
often much more. He grows much clover, corn 
and oats, but sells none ; feeding it all to lean kine 
and sheep bought from abroad, as well as to those 
raised on his farm. This enables him to sell a 
large yearly crop of White wheat, and scores of 
fat cattle, sheep and lambs, without exhausting 
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his soil, as those farmers do who in default of cat- 
tle and wheat, sell their corn oats and hay. 

The last cold season having cut short the hay 
crop, made much soft corn and frosted the fodder, 
farmers became alarmed lest their cattle should 
suffer for winter fodder ; and hay in the fall went 
up to $12 and $15 per ton; but by superior econ- 
omy in feeding, cutting up hay, straw and stalks 
by horse power, feeding Indian meal and soft 
corn, cattle, sheep and horses were never winter- 
ed so cheaply before, labor alone excepted; and 
hay was never cheaper in March and April. In 
the great dairying county of Chatauque where 
hay was a general failure, farmers became panic- 
stricken and sold some of their best cows to 
drovers, but the same practice of feeding has 
made up for the paucity of hay, and stock has 
wintered well there. Seneca county, besides being 
one of the best grain growing regions, is also very 
productive in grass; no where has leguminous 
clover attained a larger growth, and timothy and 
other grasses do well, making excellent early past- 
ure and largest hay crop ; but the hot dry months 
of July and August, are unfavorable to the con- 
tinuance of such pasture as rarely fails to bless 
the highest, coolest and more humid dairy regions 
proper of New York. But with the aid of corn 
sown in drills for soiling mileh cows during the 
dry season, dairying might always be made prof- 
itable ; the more especially as the manure made 
by the cows is an important part of the profits. 
Joseph Wright, a very experienced farmer, who 
has wintered this year more than ninety horses, 
mares and mules, with a large stock of milch cows 
and other choice bovines, no longer grows corn 
in drills for winter fodder, he only feeds it fresh 
from the fields to help out short pasture. He 
says, ripe corn stalks that have given a coreal 
crop, are better cured if not as nutricious as 
green cut stalks; he cuts them up very finely, 
butts and all, when they are moistened and treat- 
ed with meal. In fact even the butts of stalks 
contain all the heat forming carbon of hay, and 
as much gluten as over ripe hay. But Indian 
corn stalks to keep their nutriment intact, should 
be cut up and put in stooks as soon as the corn is 
well glazed. 

But @ propos of corn fodder. Jos. Wright 
grows much of the dent corn, cutting up the large 
stalks very fine for feeding, generally with meal ; 
but I have seen his young cattle in cold weather 
leave a stack of bright wheat straw to eat the 
day cut stalks of that corn without meal. As 
it takes about one-third of the food of an animal 
to support animal heat and respiration in cold 
weather, it is then that carbonaceous food, coarse 
stalks and straw, may be cut and fed with the 
best economy. S. W. 

Waterloo, Y. N., May 9, 1860. 





Sheep—North-Western Virginia. 

The communication in No. 7, page 100, headed 
North-Western Va. Wool Growers, and signed 
Wa. WILLIAMSON, is a forgery perpetrated on 
Mr. Williamson and some of his neighbors, editor 
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and readers of the Cultivator, by some unknown |have got some nice tallow. If murrain caused 
person. None of the men mentioned make any | the tallow to become such a horrid mass, as Mr. 
pretention to be our principal wool growers,|G. 'T. states, the animal must have been affected 
or breeders of fancy sheep, except John Cornelius, | for a long time. Cattle frequently die of mur- 
who has only a small flock, and not one of the|rain in five minutes from the first appearance— 
men named have over one hundred sheep: they | how could the tallow and kidney fat become such 
are all respectable farmers, with whom I am per-|a putrid mass in so short a time ? 

sonally acquainted, some of them rather wealthy.| Now, Colonel, I believe I have answered more 
Mr. Williamson is a civil man as far as [know.—|than you asked of me, and for fear that more 
There are several men in Brooke Co., Va., that| might be offensive, I remain truly, 

usually shear five, ten, and even fifteen hundred Joun F. Iyams. 
sheep, but more whose flocks do not reach 500,| (33 Don’t be afraid of giving offense, Capt. Now 
myself included, who make pretentions to good | We are just getting into the merits of the in’rds of the 
sheep, as the samples I sent you prove. murrain question.—Ep. 


r * a —-- - 7 2e2e@e- = -— 
» Wm. Wiceins. Items and Observations. 
Brooke Co., Va. 


Having a leisure moment to-day, I looked over 
the Cultivator of May 15th, and noted a few ar- 
ticles. First, my idea of the sweeney in horses, is 
somewhat different from yours: It is true the swee- 

, ia tite da , ney isa shrinking of the muscles of the shoulder. 

I stated in the article you published, May Ist, Parte > ‘ - 
that while from Columbus [ killed all my cattle oe —— — a oe 
myself, I did not at Columbus, though I killed | pss o as er in h om y ‘ vowel 
many hundred: please make this correction. Now cae at te a ee 
Cabanel t will aalteneadaemian 4d the nutriment to the flesh over the shoulder bone. I 
questions of your last lesue. The first, with have always at 7 was merely a perishing ari 
regard the urine; I care not what disease cattle tt bo a cgi e he cman 
may have, I am sure the urine is immediately sl r- Sages tea a ank th rw pr Biot iigiiees 
affected and will look unnatural. I contend that F lig “ B dennntiaie tn . 
murrain is no disease. Mr. G. T. says—the liver aa ag See rhe <0 neues. - 
being affected, the animal becomes poor; if this|* go)? an i . 
was ‘the vase, the raising of cattle in Ohio would Secondly, a cheap and Plentifal | disinfecting 
be = poor business, for ats dhtes ene Galt of te ——- a a 2 found in quick lime, scattered 
cattle over three years old have affected livers. mg Thirdly. oa orn — Lon eal eflietneh vemb. 
I have seen cattle to all appearances in perfect dy for hex Bes emer tae woinie 3 haw feed 
health, and as fat as mud, that had searcely a mAs an th of tenants ot ont o witvemen 
sound spot inthe liver. I am satisfied that cattle ful of ‘ setts of pie eitiein Ne aaneteninand 
do fatten and improve when in this condition. If) 1b on a Reoed en infest 8 : 
you or any other judge should see such livers, P yw at, —s Va 1860 
you could not believe that the animal would fat- ‘iste nr ane Y : 
ten, but such is the case and I can prove it at any Ia the | =e “i f the Oke ’ 
time. Murrain occurs mostly in fat cattle, though n the Jast num Je f t . ito Cultivator I 
often in poor cattle, yet seldom in cattle under|S@W¥ 8% Inquiry made for the best remedy for 
three years of age. sweeney in horses; try the following: 

Mr. G. T. would like to know if the tallow|, Take three quarters of a pound of old bacon, 
from murrain cattle would be nice ;—just as good a. ig - - and three eggs; pound 
as if the steer had been butchered, provided it is|*®¢ bacon as fine and soft as you can, and mix the 
taken out immediately after death and washed |°88° and salt right well through it, divide in 
until free of blood. With regard to the tallow three = portions and put each portion in 
being a black putrid mass, I am sure if such was some sma vessel; mix the above the first Fri- 
the case they did not die of murrain. The ap- day in the new ee and leave till Monday, then 
pearance of the inside of the animal that dies of grease one portion of the same each morning for 
murrain, to those unacquainted with it, would three eg at ee bathing in well with 
have this appearance : if, for instance, the animal somet me oa the mec on at mae heated, warming 
has had murrain slightly, for a number of times, he = bee yen ? Tae Ss ear. I have never 
the blood which flows inside, will distribute over iia = a oS SS Se Te Oey Sane, S. M. 
the entire surface and become quite dark, and Me tage —_ 
as often as this might occur, it would distribute i eer confess to he unbelief in the infali- 
rei 2 et tee ility of the above cures. A dozen years ago we had 
itself, and the longer it remained and the longer} , magnificent horse which had produced a sweeney 
it remains the darker would become ; but imme-| ypon himself by a violent plunge into the collar, at a 
diately under this dark coat the tallow would be | dead weight; this was in the winter, and we tried all 
as perfect as if the blood was not there. I have |such remedies with faith and faithfulness, for weeks, 

doubt but this is what Mr. G. T. has seen, and with but little benefit. At mid summer we had him 
“j ally samae on b lack chat ae di a poor oiiatinn in pasture a few months, where he partially recovered. 
it rea s 2 


7 A right sweeney, hangs about a horse, as bad as a 
it; if he had, and the animal was fat, he could! founder—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Murrain--The Olid Butcher, Again. 
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Visit to Richmond, Ind. 


As intimated in last No., we took a scoot over to 
the Hoosier State, on the 17th and 18th of May. The 
road from Dayton to Richmond was new to us, giving 
us a glimpse of Montgomery and Preble, that we had 
never traversed before, where we always have a host 
of Cultivator readers. The northwestern part of Preble 
county is a most beautiful, undulating country, and 
we fairly fell in love with the region about New 
Paris. What shall we say for Richmond? The clerk 
at the Meredith House—not extraordinarily good 
looking or polite for such a place—put us in a sky 
parlor to sleep; rising as we are wont, in the early 
morning, we discovered the sky-light open, and mount- 
ing to the roof, had a free seat to the most glorious 
panorama our eyes have feasted upon this season.— 
Here was a town, occupying to all practical intents, a 
tract of two miles in diameter, clean, thrifty, and 
home-like all over. Too much packed in the center, 
from the early oversight of not reserving a public park 
for a breathing place—skirted on every side by the 
most beautiful wave-like hills and forests, and en- 
circled by a sweep of the Whitewater River, which 
with the numerous springs and wells, afford abundance 
of convenient water power for machinery. 

Richmond was originally settled by Friends from 
North Carolina, but has latterly received a large in- 
fusion of Gentile and German population, whose fast 
and loose habits are a great grief to the pious Quaker 
pioneers. The population of the town now numbers 
some ten thousand. Here the Indiana Farmer was 
established in July, 1851, by D. P. Holloway and W. 
T. Dennis, and was carried on with various changes 
and chances, until its late removal to Indianopolis.— 
The manufactories of Richmond are extensive and im- 
portant. Chief of these is the large and enterprizing 
house of A. GAar & Co., whose Foundry and Machine 
Shop is a busy colony of active and ingenious me- 
chanics, directed by a skillful and thrifty head. At 
Sylvan Heights—a beautiful, rural spot, a mile from 
town, we found our friend GARDNER MENDENHALL, 
in the midst of his nursery and flowers, sending the 
useful and beautiful into all the country round about. 
Further out is the nursery of E. Y. Teas, well known 
to the readers of the Ohio Cultivator. The farmers, 
gardeners, and florists of this place keep up a large 
and vigorous Horticultural Society. Old Wayne is 
the banner county of Indiana. 

We have not space now to speak of the Horse Show, 
which we went partly to see. The ahimals were 
chiefly home stock of moderate abilities and fair repu- 


tation. Gro. CREAN, the old horse king, of Cincinnati, 
had a couple of flyers, which took about everything 
they were allowed to go for. Mr. BENNETT, of the 
city livery stable, had some good and handsome stock. 
Dennis, who was captain of the show, said the finan- 
ces would come out right, and a good many Hoosier 
boys and girls seemed well pleased with the holiday. 





Quincy on Sortrne CaTrLe.—Since selecting the 
chapter in this No. on soiling or stable feeding of cat- 
tle the year round, we have received a book of 64 
pages, written by the venerable Jostan Quincy, of 
Mass., who has practised the soiling system since the 
year 1814. This book is published by A. K. Lorre. 
The price we do not know, but dare say it will be sent 


by mail post paid for 50cents. Address A. K. Lorine, 
Boston, Mass, 
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One of the greatest defects in the Ohio stone is found 
in their want of uniformity in texture, scarcely any 


In the Ohio Cultivator for Jan. 1, page 14, we pub-| two of them being alike. Even in the same stone, 


lished a good article from SoLon Rosrnson, on the 
morals and necessity of the grindstone; now we will 
proceed to give a little practical information concern- 
ing the different qualities and comparative value of 
grindstones now in use in the country, and also, of 
the various localities from which the several varieties 
are obtained, the quantity consumed, the manner of 
shaping them, &c. 

The first question of importance in regard to grind- 
stones, is; relative to their essential qualities for gen- 
eral use. The grit of a grindstone consists of minute 
crystals of silex (sand) and it is a matter of much im- 
portance that the stone possesses purity, that is, free- 
dom from any foreign substance, as clay, lime, iron 
pyrites, which last mentioned, frequently shows itself 
in excessively hard dark spots, and renders a stone 
which would otherwise be valuable, almost worthless. 
Keenness of grit and uniformity of size among the 
particles of which the stone is composed, are both es- 
sential to a good quality; and lastly, such a degree of 
compactness and hardness as will prevent a too rapid 
wearing away of the stone. Grindstones, which most 
nearly combine the above named qualities, we believe, 
are best adapted for farmers’ general use. 

And here let us make a suggestion in relation to the 
manner a stone should, and should not be used. It 
should be kept in a shady, cool place, and under cover. 
The surface should be kept entirely free from grease. 
Soapy water should not be used in grinding, clean 
water should be allowed to drop from a vessel placed 
above, while the stone is in use, but not otherwise. No 
trough beneath, into which the stone will dip, should 
be used, unless immediately removed after use; for 
any stone will receive injury by allowing one edge to 
remain in the water, while the other is dry. 

In considering the different kinds of stone now in 
use, we first name the imported, or French variety.— 
It is brought here in very limited quantities, and is 
sold at eighty dollars per ton in New York. The 
stone is nearly white, has a very sharp grit, and a pret- 
ty uniform texture, but it is quite too soft to be dura- 
ble. This fact, together with the enormous price, will 
prevent its general introduction into this country.— 
Next is the Novia Scotia stone, which is in very gen- 
eral use throughout the New England States. The 
color of this stone is blueish-gray. The grit is fine, 
hard, and sharp, and is well adapted to fine edged 
tools, but it is too fine for general use upon the farm. 

In the production of domestic grindstones, Ohio has, 
for a long time been far ahead of all the other States, 
both in quality and quantity. The most valuable 
quarries are situated at Berea, Cuyahoga Co.; Chagrin 
Falls, Cuyahoga Co.; Berlin, Erie Co.; and at various 
other locations along the northern part of the State, 
they are wrought in limited quantities, from the out 
cropping of the old red sand stone, in which series the 
above named quarries are located. There is also a 
quarry at Marietta, on the Ohio river. 

The Berea “7rue Grit,” as it is called, is known 
wherever edge tools are used. The quantity of stone 
shipped annually from Berea alone, probably amounts 
to four or five thousand tons. A large quantity is also 
shipped from Marietta. 





there are frequently found small spots of coarser and 
harder grains. The finer, and more uniform texture, 
are somewhat inclined to disintegrate, in consequence 
of the presence of the sulphide of iron, while others, 
which contain but little of this mineral, become quite 
too hard on long exposure to the air, and are liable to 
glaze in using. But it should not be inferred from this 
statement that there are no good stone in Ohio. The 
greater number that are sent into market are of a most 
excellent and desirable quality, and are more widely 
known, and more extensively used, than any other 
kind. The color of the stone from Northern Ohio is 
generally of a light gray. Some of them, however, 
very nearly resemble the Nova Scotia stone, both in 
color and texture. Those from Marietta are of duller 
color, and frequently tinged with the oxide of iron, 
combined with clay. 

Within the last five or six years, an extensive quar- 
ry of grindstones has been opened in Huron County, 
Mich., which bids fair to rival all other localities in the 
quality of the stone. They are known in market as 
the “Lake Huron Grindstone.” For uniformity of text- 
ure, keenness of grit, purity and desirable hardness, 
they are not excelled by any. The grinding qualities 
much resemble the French stone; its color is nearly 
that of the Nova Scotia; while its hardness is a most 
perfect medium between the two. It excels the Ohio 
stone, in uniformity and evenness of temper. 

This new quarry shipped, in 1859, about seven hun- 
dred tons! The geological position of the Huron quar- 
ry is the same as those in Northern Ohio and Nova 
Scotia, namely, the Old Red Sand Stone, which, as is 
well known, is situated below the coal series. Indeed, 
it is a matter of doubt, whether any valuable grind- 
stone quarries are found in any part of the world above 
the Old Red Sand Stone series. There are, to be sure, 
in the coal series, beds of sand-stone, that are used for 
this purpose, but the stone wrought from them are 
generally of an inferior quality. 

The manner of manufacturing grindstones is very 
simple. The blocks are chiselled into a rude shape, 
and an axle eye cut, after which they are firmly keyed 
upon a revolving shaft. An iron bar is used in the 
same manner as a wood turner would use his gouge, 
and the stone receives its required form, being actually 
turned in a lathe. The employment is a very unheal- 
thy one, on account of the cloud of silicious dust that 
constantly arises from the stone during the process.— 
Three or four years constant application to the busi- 
ness, almost always results in death, or a ruined con- 
stitution. 


Mitiet Crops.—The extraordinary growth of the 
staple grasses this season, will obviate the necessity for 
putting in much of the scarcity crops to help out the 
fodder. Nevertheless some of our farmers will have a 
patch of millet or Hungarian grass for variety. Our 
great plow makers, the GriL’s, who keep a good many 
work horses, say they prefer Hungarian grass for hay 
to any other crop they can raise, having used it ex- 
tensively for several years. Sow in the latter part of 
June, on good, dark, moist land ; half a bushel or three 
pecks to the acre. Put in the same as for oats. 
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Cultivating and Keeping Currants, 


As Discussed at the Rockford, Iil., Horticultural 
Society. 








Rev. Mr. Onpway was called upon to describe 
his method of cultivating Currants, particularly 
the “Boston Lady,” the fine white variety before 
mentioned. He described this variety as being 
not only unusually large, but bearing double the 
quantity of other kinds. He has seen the Cur- 
rants taken off a single stock of 12 inches fill a 
quart measure. 
ed, sweeter than common, but a little later in 
ripening. This year the frost has injured them 
somewhat, not quite so large as usual. His 
method of cultivating is to place the bushes in 
low, wet ground, keep the soil loose and moist by 
using the slop-pail around them freely. One of 
his rules is “not to attempt to make a tree out of 
a bush,” to encourage the young sprouts and cut 
out the old wood. In this way a bush will keep 
on bearing for twenty years. He has been in the 





juicy, and made excellent wine. 
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considers the black currant a very valuable fruit; 
made into jelly, itis a certain cure for sore mouth, 
ordinary colds, ete. As a wine, it was superior to 
any other. 

Mr. Kimball agreed with Mr. Ordway that 
Black Naples Currants make the best wine, it has 
a strong vigorous quality not found in that made 
from white or red Currants, red, because they 
contain more spirit, make better wine than white, 
but neither are so good as black. 

Mr. Kimpavt compared his White Grape Cur- 
rant with the Boston Lady, and thought they 
were precisely the same: the same in size, in their 
beautiful semi-transparency, and productiveness. 

Mr. Suerman had had the same experience 
with regard to black currants, they were very 
He thought, 
however, that white currants made full as good as 
red. 

Currant Wine.—Mrs. Dennis—Fine sample 


of Currant Wine, clear as crystal, very delicate 
They are also very fine flavor- ‘and delicious flavor—two years old. 


Method of Making :—Take two quarts of juice, 
two quarts of water to three lbs. refined sugar, 
mix and let it stand two or three days, skim every 
day, then strain through gauze, and put in cask, 
and let it stand one year, then bottle, and you 
have an excellent wine. 

Dr. Andrews gave a method for making Cur- 
rent Wine, not unlike Mr. Dennis’ recipe, with a 
difference in the proportions: 1 quart juice, 3 
quarts water, to one pound sugar. This was a 


habit of cultivating and preserving fruit in bottles | Very pleasant drink, but would not keep as long 


for thirty years, both East and in the West.— 


‘as the other. 
When he and his family came to the West they | 


Ruusars Wine.—Now it is known that wine 


brought with them 100 bettles of preserved fruits, |can be successfully made from rhubarb, it will 
some of which lasted seven years, and was good |save all the late growth, which is not required for 


at the end of that time. 
HOW TO PRESERVE CURRANTS SEVEN YEARS. 
When fully ripe, pick, wash clean, and let 


them drip in a cullender, then bottle. The old | 


fashioned junk bottle is the best. Ist—Fill the 
bottle up into the neck about three-fourths of an 


inch. 2d—Shake them down thoroughly, and | 
from the juice of the same kind of fruit, fill the | 
bottle until it rises about three-fourths of an inch | 
above the fruit in the bottle. Set the bottles in a | 


boiler of cold water on the stove, allowing the 
water in the boiler to come a little above the fruit 





culinary purposes, after other fruit comes in, and 
which has formerly gone to waste. Mr. Cahoon’s 
method of making wine is to mix equal quanti- 
ties of water with the juice of the stalks, and to 
each gallon, 3} Ibs. fair quality of New Orleans 


| sugar, put in barrels, filled full, and refined with 


isinglass, and allowed to remain in the barrels till 
Spring, and then bottle. By adding or diminish- 
ing the quantity of sugar it will vary the strength 
of the wine in the same proportion. The pure 


juice without water makes a very strong wine, by 


using 4 lbs. of sugar to each gallon. Mr. Cahoon 


estimates that 2.500 gallons of wine can be made 


in the neck of the bottle. Then make a fire, and | from an acre planted with his seedling. Sold at 


when it fully boils, take out the fruit and set it on | fom $2.00 to $4.00 


a table, (the bottle will be full,) and when it has 
settled about two inches in the neck of the bottle, 
cork up. Put the corks in the water and let 
them boil until used, using large corks. When 
the bottles are cold, put them in a cool corner in 
the cellar. This method is good for all kinds of 
acid fruits, except gooseberries. For these, fill 
the bottles after the fruit is in, with water ins- 
tead of juice, allowing it to rise a little above the 
fruit. Gooseberries are better not to be quite 
ripe when bottled. It is not necessary to use all 
the fruit at once on opening the bottle. Keep it 
eorked it will keep good a week. Mr. Ordway 





a gallon, this would yield a 
return of $5,000. 

Mr. Kimball said the soil for rhubarb wants to 
be low, the holes made deep and the dressing 
mixed with the soil. Time for planting, first part 
of October. If he wanted to select three kinds 
for planting, they would be the “ Victoria,” the 
“New Hybrid” and the “ Linwus, with perhaps 
Cahoon’s for wine. 





Tue Strirep Vixe Bue.—lI notice an article 
in your last issue, on the culture of vines, taken 
from the Ohio Cultivator, which knows of no 
remedy for the little striped vine bug. Now, 
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there is a remedy, and a sure one, which will 
destroy them as certain as the bug will destroy 
the plants if allowed to remain. 

Put 20cts worth of chewing tobacco in a gal- 
lon jug full of water, and sprinkle a little of it on, 
and about the plants when required. This will 
be suflicient for almost any garden, for the season. 


—IHI. M. R. in Danville, (1ll.) Republican. 





Notes on the Peach, 





BY MISS M. H. MORRIS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


I have read with much interest the letter from 
Mr. Dana, describing the effects of the Red Spi- 
der on the Peach tree in Massachusetts, and also 
examined with great care the egg on the peach 
bark sent with the letter. This species is new to 
me. 

I have no doubt of the truth of Mr. Dana’s 
statement, that trees so infested will, and must be 
victims to such a pest, and that those trees do die 
of the yellows; but that the Red Spider is the 
the only cause of yellows, I must beg leave to 
doubt. After years of careful investigation, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that whatever im- 
pedes the healthy circulation of the sap of that 
delicate tree will produce the yellows; and then, 
generally speaking, death is inevitable, and the 
sooner the tree is cut down and burned, the bet- 
ter it will be for the fruit grower, as it saves time 
and trouble. 

That the Red Spider is not the only cause of the 
yellows in the Peach tree can be proved beyond 
doubt, as all intelligent observers will agree, that 
whatever cause obstructs the natural fiow of the 
sap, either in the Spring or Autumn, will produce 
disease in that delicately organized tree. 

The Peach tree like the grape vine, is supplied 
with a redundance of sap, which pours into the 
large and tender sap vssels as soon as the first 
warm rays of the sun thaws the earth and quick- 
ens the sap in the roots; every bud swells, and 
the rushing sap struggles to expand itself in the 
leaves and flowers. If this takes place prema- 
turely, a severe frost follows, the sap freezing 
bursts the sap vessels, blights the leaf and flower 
buds, and a general disorganization of the fune- 
tions of the tree follows. The sap obstructed in 
its course forms a thousand new channels, shoots 
out in numerous sickly yellow twigs, and oozes 
out in gum from every wound or split in the bark, 
then the tree must die. 

The well known Zgeria exitosa, or Peach 
Borer is a fruitful source of the yellows in all the 
Middle and Southern States. This insect depos- 
its her eggs in the bark near the roots of the 
Peach tree ; the Grubs soon hatch and penetrate 
into the sap vessels, on which they feed ferovious- 
ly, gnawing their tortuous paths in and around 
the roots, cutting off the passage of the ascending 
sap. Fora time the tree shows no signs of the 
concealed foe; but as the Grubs grow large, and 
their paths widen, they girdle the tree, the branch- 
es then wither, and the sickly shoots in August 
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show that death is inevitable. The Grubs should 
have been taken out in July; it is too late when 
the yellow, sickly shoots appear; then cut the tree 
down, burn it and kill the Grubs, or you raise a 
family of enemies for the next year. 

The Zomicus liminaris,a minute hard beetle 
proves, when numerons, a deadly foe to the Peach 
tree; this little insect sometimes makes its pres- 
ence felt rather than acknowledged, as, both in 
the grub and beetle form it inhabits the bark, and 
seldom appears in the day-time ; its flight is in the 
night, and it generally spreads from tree to tree, 
alighting and infecting those branches and trees 
nearest the one first attacked: this, it is believed, 
is the infectious yellows. 

A few years since, eighteen trees in my garden 
were destroyed in one summer by the Zomicus 
liminaris; the eggs were deposited in the sap 
vessels of the bark, all over the trees, and in one 
case not an inch of the bark escaped, from the 
top branch to the root ; the irritation was extreme, 
somewhat analogous to the itch in the human skin. 
The obstructed, yet stimulated sap threw itself 
out at every bud in sickly yellow twigs, and the 
tree died of exhaustion. ‘The disease spread rap- 
idly, and eighteen trees were destroyed before the 
cause was discovered; they had been carefully 
protected from the borer, (Zgeria) and the dark 
green of the leaves in the Spring showed that 
there was nothing in the soil that disagreed with 
the roots; the trees were then cut down and 
burned, and the infectious yellows disappeared 
from the garden. 

When Peach trees have been cultivated for 
years in the same garden, the soil becomes ex- 
hausted of the nourishment that is essential to 
them; care should then be taken to remove the 
old soil and replace it with such as is well known 
to agree with Peach trees. Sickly trees may then 
become healthy and bear good fruit, but seedlings 
raised from unhealthy trees will generally prove 
sickly and die of the yellows. 

In the neighborhood of Baltimore, the Peach is 
cultivated in great perfection and with little care ; 
the soil of that region is rich in mineral salts, 
such as alum and saltpeter. Does not this lead 
to the supposition that a judicious mingling of 
these would be essential in a soil where these 
minerals are not found? And Peach growers 
frequently mingle both these salts with common 
salt, and sprinkle it around their trees, and if the 
trees are free from insects the result is always 
| good.— Gardener's Monthly. 




















TrawinGc Lima Beans.—A Baltimore corre- 
spondent of the Gardener’s Monthly says that 
though the following is but a small hint, yet by it 
Lima beans may be gathered full two weeks be- 
fore the usual time, and so, perhaps, may be use- 
ful. Instead of having long poles only as is usual, 
I tie on lateral slender rods with a willow band, 
horizontally and so train the vines, much in fact 
as you would do a grape vine. It takes but a few 





minutes to give my small plot of plants a tenden- 
cy to run on the lateral poles, and I am well 
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rewarded by their extra earliness. I cannot 
explain why they should be earlier than when 
they run on upright poles; but such is the fact, 
and you may have it for what it is worth. 


ad 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Spare That Bird. 


A few mornings since, I saw a robin rise from 
the ground, with a winged insect in his bill, and 
fly toatree near by. A young man, with rifle in 
hand, had observed the bird, and, as soon as it 
had perched, was aiming his deadly weapon, with 
murderous intent, at the insect hunter. “Spare 
that bird!” I cried, in haste. He looked at me 
with an amazed expression of curiosity. “Why, 
spare that bird?” he said, “ Robins are a perfect 
nuisance. They eat our cherries as fast as they 
ripen, and I shoot them when I can.” “Yet 
spare that bird,” I replied; “robins may eat 
your cherries, and they have a right so to do, 
for they are our great fruit protectors, and it 
would be mean to deny them a small share of the 
fruit which, but for them, we should not enjoy. 
Did you not notice the insect that bird was car- 
rying to his nest? That insect is one of our 
worst fruit destroyers, and in time, would have 
been the parent of millions. The little feathered 
songsters are our friends—our best friends. They 
consume for their daily food, countless numbers 
of noxious insects which otherwise would so mul- 
tiply that our orchards, our fields, our gardens 
would soon be but a barren waste. The robin, 
and all the feathered tribes that fly around our 
houses, and regale us with their sweet native min- 
strelsy, are our companions, our friends, our fa- 
vorites, our partners. We plant and cultivate 
fruits, grains and other vegetables. They pro- 
tect them from the destroying insects. There- 
fore, I say ‘spare that bird’ But if you must 
have some object whereupon to exercise your 
wonderful skill in sharpshooting, hunt loftier game 
—game whose death and destruction will reflect 
honor upon yourself and the noble weapon of war 
at your shoulder, and benefit mankind as well. 
Such game, for instance, as grizzly bears, rattle- 
snakes, and sheep-killing dogs.” 

The bird * still lives.” 

Joun M. Epwarps. 

Canfield, Ohio. 





Pruning Evergreens, 


Where evergreens grow too rapidly and strag- 
glingly, they should be shortened in, generally 
abscinding down to the first year’s growth. The 
leader may be cut off, also, where a thicker or 
more bushy top is desired, though we have found 
that the tops generally fill up well by giving them 
a little time. Evergreens can be pruned with as 
much safety and success as other trees. 

The Chinese arbor vite, when it gets large, 
usually becomes very bare of foliage and shabby 
in appearance ; to remedy this, and to make it 
better than ever, cut off all the branches up to 
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within two or three inches of the trunk, leaving 
a bare pole; in a year it will look very different- 
ly,—and really surprise you with the vast im- 
provement made. 

Other arbor vites can be pruned into almost 
any shape and almost any extent without damage 
to the vigor of the plant or tree. So with our 
beautiful hemlock spruce. 

We think, say from the middle of June to the 
middle of July, is perhaps the best time to prune 
firs. We shall at least give it a trial this year 
and report the result—Germantown Telegraph. 








Ohio German System of Grape Culture, 





The “Ohio German System” of Grape Culture 
as it has been called, which is practised in the 
vineyards near Cincinnati, consists in growing one 
or more fruiting shoots, or bows, and one or more 
new shoots for the next season’s fruiting bows, in 
a single year, on the same stem. 

Now it is a sort of law of nature that you can- 
not successfully grow wood and fruit at the same 
time; or at least it is true that the stimulating 
manures which best promote a growth of wood or 
vine, are not favorable to fruit, and those manures 
which best promote the formation of fruit, do not 
excite an active growth of wood. <A heavy crop 
fruit always checks the growth of a tree or vine, 
and in many fruit trees renders them sterile the 
next year. Hence, we argue that it is not wise 
to attempt to grow a heavy crop of fruit, and the 
next year’s wood on the same vine, or from the 
same grape root. 

Under our system, we concentrate the whole 
force of the grape root, for one year, upon the 
fruit, and aid this if you please, by special manure 
directed to that object. The next year we cut 
down the entire vine, and give it time to rest and 
form new wood, stimulating it, if need be, by 
proper means, to accomplish that object. This 
we think is far the best method. 

The bowing of vines we consider quite unneces- 
sary. We agree with Dr. C. W. Grant, the emi- 
nent grape grower of Iona, New York, who says 
“the disposition of the vine is strongly upward, 
and under ordinary circumstances will not contin- 
ue to make bearing-wood, for a succession of sea- 
sons, through a greater perpendicular height than 
four feet, and even within these limits the upper 
portions will show the greatest vigor of growth, 
and the lower the best flavor, but not the largest 
or the most beautiful bunches.” 

The bowing plan is adopted at Cincinnati to 





prevent the too free growth of the top of the vine, 
and to equalize the flow of sap to all parts of the 
cane. 

We accomplish the same object, as will be seen 
by reference to our directions for the management 
of vines in the vineyard and in pot culture, by 
slinging the vines in the spring, in a horizontal or 
bowing form, for a short time, till the lower buds 
break and form shoots two or three inches long, 





when the vines may be raised and trained .per- 
pendicularly without any injurious effect upon the 
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in the top will be so effectually checked as to 
lower shoots. Once the lower eyes get a good 
start they will obtain sufficient sap to form good 
fruit, and the natural tendency to excessive growth 
render continued bowing quite unnecessary.— 
Brieut, on Grape Culture. 








: Dome | Miscellany, 


Aunt Fanny Responds Again. 
Dear CuLtivaTor Frienps :—To-night I 
received the first Cultivator in my new home. I 
read with a smile, the Cov.’s remarks as append- 
ed to my last. The Cov. is mistaken again— 
Aunt Fanny’s “feathers” are not at all “elevated,” 
nor have they been, not even one gray hair on 
my venerable head was discomposed, and if the 
Cou. had read my article carefully, he would 
have seen that it was not Woman’s Rights I was 
defending, but the dignity of good household labor 
and repudiating the charge of having forgotten, or 
got above* (I dont remember the phrase) my old 
business, and amid the new labors, looking down 
upon my old trade. 

My defence of woman’s work in the home, 
the Co. seems to think, “ coming down” on him, 
for not being sufficiently true on the gallantries to 
lecturers, conventions, etc., or something else. 

Fie! Cot. Understand me better. I have 
never made a complaint of you on that score, and 
assure you I appreciated that handing round the 
hat, altho’ the donation was lamentably small; and 
have no doubt, should have appreciated that 
prayer, if I had not been sleeping soundly that 
dark night on the good steamer “ Natches,” among 
the cotton-wood furest of Illinois, just above 
Cairo. 


In my whole article there is not one word of 


the comparative rights of men and women, nor 
any allusion to women’s rights conventions, and 
if we ever expect a “domestic millenium,” it will 
not be hastened by any remarks that would lead 
any of the good housewives to suppose that their 
labor is not as honorable and agreeable as any 
other, so long as it is duty. That any woman or 
man has more rights than they need I promptly 
deny. But that many women, and men too, 
abuse the good gift of liberty, 1 am as ready to 
admit. 

But I am afraid the CoL. was in regimentalst 
when he penned that last sentence, so let it go as 
a little bit of a fling at somebody, and end this 
whole matter, for surely there are practical mat- 
ters enough to talk about to fill the limited space 
alotted to the class who have “more rights than 
they can judiciously use.” 





*This is what we said: ‘This kind of public life has 
taken off the minds of these women from such homely 
— as we prefer for this department of the Cultivator.’ 
—Eb. 


+ No, ‘pon honor—we wrote that in our Quaker clothes. 
Haven’t a rag of the old regimentals left,—Ep. 











I like Mrs. Sawyer’s remarks about a Lady’s 
Wardrobe, and would advise all young ladies to 
follow it, for I know by asad experience, the 
trouble of being disorderly. It seems to be the 
nature of some people to keep a house up side 
down, but I believe that early training and a de- 
termination to correct such an untidy habit may 
overcome nature in a great measure, and bring 
order out of disorder. 

I wanted to have found time to tell you of the 
pleasant little visit 1 made a few weeks since with 
our Cultivator friend, Mrs. Cetestia R. Copy, 
of Cherry Valley, of the comfortable home, fine 
farm, and especially of the three house plants she 
is raising with so much care and tenderness—her 
Vine, Rose, and Brancu. May no frosts wither, 
no drougth blight these darling flowers of her 
household ; but may God who is good, and whose 
tender mercies are over all his works, keep them 
in the hollow of his hand, ’till they shall rise u 
and call the mother who has trained them, Bless- 
ed. But I have had too much of the old time 
work to do since penning my last, to do justice 
even to our best friends. 

Our new home here in Carbondale had been 
the residence of a man who boasted as being the 
father of twenty-two children and thirty grand- 
children, at the age of sixty-three. We called to 
look at the house, which he said he was compell- 
ed to leave, because “the people of Carbondale 
had a prejudice agin his business and had broke 
him up. He didn’t know why it was, but they 
didn’t like ardent sperits to be sold here, and he 
was going up to De So’o, where there was a right 
smart chance to sell whiskey.” Oh! sucha house! 

I have washed, and ironed,’ and scrubbed, and 
cooked, and painted, and papered, made window 
curtains, pantaloons, darned, mended, patched, re- 
paired, hoed, spaded, planted, and now it is Sat- 
urday night, 11 o’clock, and I am tired and sleepy 
Pleasant dreams to youall. Good night. 

Frances D. Gace. 


P. 8.—Ask pardon, Cot., my next shall not 
be so long. About those names you called me, 
they made me think of a letter I received from a 
friend the other day. In her P. 8. she says—* | 
asked little Francis (your namesake) just now 
what I should tell Aunt Fanny for him. His 
answer was very prompt for a two year old— 
“ Grandma, ‘dry up.’ I’m building a steamboat !” 

F. D. G. 

Carbondale, Jil., May 19, 1860. 

t# That's the talk! Now, dear Aunt Fanny, we 
begin to love you again, and will turn the other cheek 
for you to smite or kiss, just which you please; for we 
are too happy in having thus provoked you to show a 
few sparks of the old time fire, which was wont to de- 
light the readers of the Ohio Cultivator, before you was 
emancipated from the kitchen and flower garden.— 
May the good God bless you, and give you uncommon 
freedom of utterance. Amen !—Ep. 





Honor’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat 
at all times. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator 
Silent Sorrow. 


I think many people need the instruction con-| ryine 
tained in the article I send you. It is copied| gyo} 


from the Free Church Portfolio; for which paper 
it was written. 

I was so gratified with it, that I read it over 
and over again, and I very much hope you will 
see fit to place it in the Home Miscellany. I can 
scarcely keep from entreating you to do so. 

Very lately I mingled with a family who were 
about to lose, and did lose—their flower. There 
were the stems and leaves—as well as the paren- 
tal roots, but he was the flower of the family. 

I think I never knew so lovely a character as 
that young man. I frequently thought, if the 
Savior had beheld him, he would have loved him 
without the grace that existed in his heart. 

I knew something of that family grief; and 
how did it grate upon my feelings, to hear of this 
remark, made by one who had been present at 
the interment—* His father didn’t seem to take it 
hard.” 

Yours—in the hope that when this short day, 
whose close may set in at any hour, is past, it may 
be well with us through that long unending life 
which follows. MenuetaB_e Norton. 


“DID THEY TAKE IT HARD?” 


How often after attending a funeral do we hear 
some casual acquaintance of the family, not in at- 
tendance, inquire—* Did they take it hard ?”— 
The expression always grates harshly on the ear, 
and betrays an ignorance of the workings of the 
human heart. What! measure the grief of a 
bereaved heart by the tears and groans wrung 
from it, at the moment when the coffin-lid shuts 
down upon a beloved form? Away with such 
false judgment! There is a moment of even 
more intense agony than this: it is the moment 
when the silver chord is loosened, and the spirit 
that animated that loved form, and made it so 
beautiful to us, bursts from its prison-house, and 
escapes to that unknown land whither we can- 
not follow it, leaving us on the borders of that 
land in utter bewilderment, piercing the very 
heavens with our spiritual gaze, if haply we may 
find the place of its retreat. Ah! it is when the 
fallacy of this attempt forces itself upon us, and 
we realize that the tie that bound them to us is 
indeed broken, that we are alone, alone. 

Neither are the visible manifestations of this 
moment a true criterion, by which to judge of the 
grief of a stricken one. These manifestations are 
as varied as the temperaments of those upon 
whom a great sorrow falls. There are those who 
bewail their dead in torrents of tears, heart-rend- 
ing sobs and groans, by which the over-charged 
heart is relieved, if not comforted ; and by which 
the sympathetic chord that binds all human hearts 
together, is touched, and we all “ weep with those 
who weep,” and thereby make the mourner’s tears 
sacred. There are those too who pass through 
this great trial, with tearless eye and no outward 
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sign of suffering, except a subdued or vacant 
manner, while the heart within is paralyzed, as it 
were, turned to stone; a sepulchre in which its 
d hopes are buried from mortal sight.— 
1 grief is fearful; even the closest friendship 
shrinks before it, and “a stranger intermeddleth 
not.” 

Again, there are those who treasure up their 
grief, and by a strong effort of the will bid the 
tears back to their fountain, while they hide it 
away in the secret recesses of the heart, as the 
miser hides his gold from curious eyes, like him 
to gloat over it in secret, when no eye but the 
Omniscient One may count their groans or witness 
their tears. The very name of the lost one is 
too sacred to be breathed except with softened 
tone to some friend who has drank of the same 
bitter cup. How little can a mixed crowd, at- 
tending a funeral, comprehend such grief; they 
go away and in conversation they give in their 
judgment, according to the number of tears shed 
on the occasion, while the bereaved ones may be 
shedding in secret the very tears their presence 
restrained. 

We ought, at least, to throw the mantle of 
silence and charity over a grief we cannot com- 
prehend. STELLA. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Happy Family. 

How eagerly do we take upon ourselves new 
duties and great responsibilities without scarcely 
a passing thought. Deeply in the human heart 
are the roots of self-esteem and self-sufficiency 
implanted. We see the young mother admiring 
the beauty and symmetry of her child, apparently 
without the least fear in regard to her entire 
ability to mould and fashion that immortal mind. 
The more I see of the relation which exists be- 
tween parents and children, the greater are my 
sympathies for generations yet to come. We see 
on every hand the growing vices and follies of 
both young and old; philanthropists are striving 
to get at the root of the matter; every day, aye 
every hour, somewhere in this great world of 
ours, fathers and mothers are mourning with a 
more painful grief than even the grave calls forth, 
over a prodigal son, or daughter, who has sudden- 
ly burst the bonds of family ties, to become a 
wanderer on the fearful ocean of life. Just so 
long as parents continue to provide the physical 
(as far as it is in their power) comforts only, just 
so long will eruptions, Mount Vesuvius like, and 
more terrible in their consequences, ensue; and 
heart-breaking sobs ascend from almost every 
household hearth, which might otherwise be hap- 
py and prosperous. 

Now what must be done to retard this great and 
growing evil? First of all, you who hold the 
highest and holiest relations on earth, be fathers, 
and mothers, indeed; let your children feel from 
their earliest infancy whatever the emergency is, 
whether trivial or important ;—* Father and moth- 
er will sympathize with, and advise me; for my 
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troubles are theirs.” There are few parents but 
believe that their children’s welfare is the nearest 
their hearts; but alas! it is not se, all outward 
observances may be performed, but the child, the 
youth, and those of maturer years, learn early to 
yearn for sympathy in their serious thoughts and 
hopes, which are diversified and various as the 
colors of the rainbow. 

How often are hopes and fears in regard to the 
future of this life, and that to come, expressed by 
young people, to their friends, in those sober, fear- 
ful hours that come to us all; and when asked— 
“ Do your parents know of these feelings 7” almost 
invariably the answer is, “I would not have them 
know for the world.” The mind is very acute in 
childhood, and sooner than we might at first sup- 
pose, the child learns that its little fancies, joys, 
and sorrows, are not paramount in the parent 
heart ; and it is a lesson never forgotten. Hence 
the most critical time of life; when manhood with 
the varied temptations open upon the youthful 
mind, how the heart yearns for counsel, in the 
new untrodden path; and if not received, after a 
time, goes on in its unassisted weakness, and need 
we be surprised at the profligate course of so 
many of our young men? 

Fathers, have you forgotten the rugged steeps 
that made your good purposes and resolutions fail 
you, at the same point where your sons now 
stand? do not look with such supreme contempt 
from your high stand-point, forgetting the slippery 
paths and cold realities that brought you up: for 
after all it is more the result of time and experi- 
ence, than your own superior wisdom. Think 
more of giving your sons courage and moral 
strength for the battle of life, than great riches. 

Alas! it makes my heart bleed that the inex- 
perience of my own sex is not exempt from this 
blight. When will parents fully realize that a 
woman’s heart is one great mystery, and guard 
it from the first, as they would some tender plant? 
if this were the course pursued it would not be 
many years before clandestine marriages, or hasty 
and loveless unions, with all their attendant evils 
would be a thing of the past. Mothers, do not 
forget that you were once young, with the same 
sensitive nature, the same wild yearning for sym- 
pathy in all your visionary thoughts. Oh! do 
not repulse the heart that would open itself to 
you, if it were encouraged; do not think time 
misspent which makes you your daughter’s conti- 
dant. What matter if the romance of your youth 
has faded into the stern realities of life, it is re- 
produced in your child; enjoy it—you will be 
almost young again, and besides bind to yourself 
a heart for time and eternity. And fathers, notice 
your children; praise them, let them feel that you 
are proud of their accomplishments, even if they 
are limited, it will stimulate them to greater ex- 
ertions;, don’t let them feel that if twenty, or 
twenty-five, finds them unmarried, they are a 
burden to you. Hereby has the delicate fibres of 
many a woman’s heart been rudely sundered, to 
be healed no more this side of the “ Beautiful 
Gate.” Some are so anxious to amass wealth as 
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a legacy for their children, that they have not 
time to see if proper instructions are given, 
whether their companions are such as to prove 
beneficial or not. In short, the property which 
will be ready for them, is to be their only pass- 
port, and a poor one it generally proves. 

I have often heard people say that it is impos- 
sible to raise children to one’s own mind; now I 
cannot help thinking that that beneficent hand 
which omitted nothing either beautiful or useful, 
in constructing for us a home here, did not forget 
the laws of human actions; consequently parents 
stand responsible for the future weal or woe of 
their children. 

I never without pain,-see parents yielding 
weakly to the peevish exactions of young children, 
for I see in the future their unrestrained passions 
crushing the late and feeble efforts of those whose 
duty it was in infancy to repress these violent 
ebullitions. MINNIE. 

(3 Nobly spoken, Miss Mrxnre! and worthy the 
sister of our excellent Rutm Crayne.—Eb. 


ones - 

Mince or Spice Pies.—I see in the last 
Cultivator, that Sun- Bonnet gives us a good pie 
receipt, to which let me add another to make a 
good mince or spice pie: 

Take four teacupfuls of water, one cup of 
molasses, four eggs, one half cup of flour, one 
tablespoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, (if you have it,) mix well and 
bake in common deep pie dishes. 

The above will make six large pies. 

Lize. WEIKERT. 
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He Loves Me. 





BY RUTH N. CROMWELL. 





Old time, sweet time, pause awhile, I pray ; 
Let no waning sun go down this happy day ; 
Leave the purple on the hill, the bloom upon the flower, 
Let thy finger point forever to this golden hour. 
For he loves me—he hath said it— 
For my heart a gift hath found ; 
Oh! he loves me—he hath said it— 
Let there be no light, nor sound, 
Save with love and beauty crowned. 


Old time, sweet time, pause awhile, I pray; ; 
Let no waning sun go down upon this happy day; 
Take the shadow from thy heart, the ruin from thy breast, 
Lay thy fluttering wings aside, let thy soul have rest— 
Chisel it, in golden sunbeams thro’ the east and west. 

For he loves me—he hath said it— 

For my heart a gift hath found ; 

Oh! he loves me—he hath said it— 

Let there be no light, nor sound, 

Save with love and beauty crowned. 

= -27eo + —— 

Tue True GentLemMan.—The true gentleman 
is extracted from ancient and worshipful parent- 
age. When a pippin is planted on a pippin 
stock, the fruit growing thence is called a rennet 
—a most delicious apple, as both by sire and dam 
well descended. ‘Thus his blood must needs be 
well purified who is genteelly born on both sides. 
—Fuller. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





There is nothing of interest in the Live Stock or Pro- 
duce Market since last report. Cattle remain the same as 
two weeks ago. Grain is unchanged. Wool prospects 
are quite as good but it is too early to make contracts yet, 
unless you must have the money to use. Indications are 
that fine wools will range from 40 cents fer heavy full 
bloods up to 60 cents for light superfine. Cheese of first 
quality commands a good price. 


THE COURT OF DEATH. 
N ELEGANT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH- 


ic Engraving, printed in successive oil colors,—one of the 
most elaborate and enchanting pictures ever produced in Ameri- 
ca,—has been issued by the undersigned. The Engraving is 28 by 
31 inches in size, and is an accurate copy of the celebrated Paint- 
ing of the Court or Deartn, by the venerable 


REMBRANDT PEALE. 


The original painting covers 312 square feet, contains 23 life- 
size figures, and is valued at 


25,000 DOLLARS. 


Mr. Peale certifies that the Engraving “is an accurate and ad- 
mirable copy of the original.” No engraving of the size and 
beauty of this has ever been published for less than $5 ; but with 
a view of selling 100,000, these are offered at $1 each. The 
whole press of New York, Observer, Evangelist, Independent 
Christian Advocate and Journal, Examiner, Times, &c., have 
spoken in the highest terms of the Engraving, and recommended 
it to every household. They can be sent safely by mail, rolled 
in strong cases. 

One copy $1, and 4 letter stamps to prepay postage. Five 
copies for $4, without stamps. Send $4, and obtain one copy 
free. $l and6 letter stamps secures one copy and a letter of 
Agency, stating special terms. A hand reduction to Church 
Societies to pay Church debts. Write the Name, Town and 
State plainly. Address G. Q. COLTON, 

P. O. Box, 3391. No. 37 PARK ROW, New York. 

11-4t* 


‘’NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—R. M. 
N. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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Caution to Tree Buyers. 
MPOSTERS ARE AT WORK IN DIF- 


ferent parts of the country, soliciting orders for fruit trees, to 
be procured from the CoLuMBus Nursery, but without having 
any authority or contract from us, and doubtless never intendin 
to obtain their trees from Columbus, but using our catalogue ont 
reputation for the purpose of palming off cheap Eastern trees or 
those from some irresponsible concern, as done in a number of 
cases the past season. 

(er TAKE NOTICE THEREFORE, that all persons author- 
ized to sell Trees from the Columbus Nursery have a written 
certificate, with printed heading, and our signature to that effect, 
dated since March, 1860—and any one who cannot show such 
certificate should be treated as an imposTER. We will thank our 
friends to inform us of any cases of imposition of this kind, that 
we may take measures to suppress them. 

M. B. BATEHAM & CO., Columbus, O 

May 25, 1860.—11-2t. 





NANSEMOND 
Sweet Potato Plants, 


Y THE MILLION, from 
May IsttoJuly. Put up soas 
‘\ to carry one thousand miles in good 
\\ order. Price, $1 for 400; $2 per 
‘| 1,000 ; $9 per 5,000 ; $15 per 10,000. 
, \This variety is the most reliable for 
|/)Northern cultivation. My plants 
} ‘thave grown fine ctops 44 deg. north. 
/} Circulars with full directions for cul- 
j/ tivation, forwarded gratuitously. 
Address 
M. M. MURRAY, 
Fruit Hills. near Loveland, 
Clermont Co., 
8-tf Ohio. 


- HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES. 
The Best in Use! 


7) [RST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont State 
Fair, '57 and ’58. 

FIRST PREMIUM and no competition in 1859. 

FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 
mS oe & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute Fair, N. 

,» 1859. 

Howe’s ScaLes For att Uses, have Great Simplicity, Won- 
derful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit : may be set on top of the ground, or on a barn 
floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all friction re 
ceived on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or Can- 
ada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or taken 
back. 

Send for Cireulars and Price Lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main street, 
5 : ‘ rr ao _ Buffalo, N Y. 
CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms, Facto- 
ries, &¢., 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


T AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and America. 
Weigh less ; cost less per pound; have better tones ; can 
be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 per cent. less 


than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 


BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of same size. 

Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the United 
States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

5 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















] UNGARIAN GRASS SEED.—FIFTEEN 
hundred bushels prime new crop Hungarian Grass Seed for 
sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
9-3t 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, O. 





"JOHNSON HOUSE—C. E. MAIN, PROPRI- 


etor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 


pais HOUSE, DAYTON, OHIO. OPPO- 
site the Court House. J. R. HUBBELL, Proprietor 

















